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In the Albany senate chamber 
when a zealous 
State to into 


fireplace, it doesn't mean he’s 


asks a 
the 


lobbyist 
Senator step 
go- 
ing to roast him or is planning a 
slow burn. He is merely insuring 
privacy. Two fireplaces there of 


walk-in 


vears, provide a sound-proof 


size. unused for many 


dusky rendezvous where a_ sena- 
torial ear can be cajoled just be- 
fore the vea and nay votes are 


cast on the lobbyist’s bill. Dark 
and devious are the ways of pol- 


ities, 

New York City was most un- 
cooperative recently when the Se- 
attle World’s Fair Commission 
asked for the loan of the statue 
of Horace Greely which stands 
in Herald Square. So Greely. 
Colorado. came to the rescue by 
offering a life-size oil painting 
of the man for whom the city 
was named. New York’s Mayor 


Wagner. who refused the request. 
said he knew Greely advised “Go 
West. Young Man.” but doubted 
that 
wanted to 


he. himself. would have 


y 
fo 


This is a weird age. A visitor 
in the lobby of the Jack Tar hotel 
in San Francisco thought he was 


having an hallucination when he 
witnessed a couple at the regis- 
tration desk carrying on a con- 
invisible man. 
{ room was secured. the couple 


versation with an 
registered. a key popped out of a 
chute. and the disembodied voice 
sent them on their way. The an- 
swer a closed-circuit TV pie- 
ture and a lighted floor plan be- 
hind the counter. This first com- 


plete electronic hotel has many 
unique features. All rooms with 
numbers ending in 7 have 7-ft 


beds: all have air-raid warning 
devices: there is a wedding chap- 
el: also a 2-acre garden patio. 


Down in Enterprise. Ala, Fred 


1) Donaldson has it made. He’s 
sitting pretty where every man 


on Easy Street. 
office 

for the 
is only one block long. We recall 
that Enterprise has another mark 
of distinction the statue of the 
Boll Weevil. That destructive pest 
hankrupted the Southern cotton 


dreams of being 
That's 
and 


where his stands. 


its exclusive. streel 


planters. but turned out a_bless- 
ing in disguise. for it forced the 
South to and 
build up industries. Thus the sta 
tue out of gratitude to Mr Boll 
Weevil 


ing for a home.” 


diversify crops 


who was “always a-look- 














may we QUOTE 


{1] Pres JoHN F KENNEDY, 
assuring a firm stand against 
Communist penetration § of 
the Western Hemisphere: 
“Any unilateral American in- 
tervention, in the absence of an 
external attack upon ourselves or 
an ally, would have been contrary 
to our traditions and to our inter- 


national obligations.” . [2] Cu- 
ban Premier Fier Castro, de- 
nouncing the U S administration 


following the Cuban uprising: “The 
U S placed its prestige on this 
operation and they have lost their 
prestige. Now they look ridiculous.” 
. [3] Russian Premier KxHRusH- 
CHEV, attacking the U S gov't on 
its presumed role in the Cuban re- 
bellion: “This is a case of an at- 
tempt on the part of the U S gov't 
to re-establish in Cuba such a 
kind of ‘freedom’ under which the 
country would dance to the tune of 
its more powerful neighbor and 
foreign monopolies would again be 
able to plunder the natural wealth 
of Cuba, to fatten on the sweat 
and blood of the Cuban people.” 
[4] Former Pres Dwicur D 
EISENHOWER, in response to wheth- 
er or not he endorsed Pres Ken- 
nedy’s position on the Cuban situ- 
ation: “I say I am all in favor of 
the U S supporting the man who 
has to carry the responsibility for 
our foreign affairs.” ... [5] Josepu 
B Gopser, Undersec’y of State for 
Foreign Affairs in England, con- 
cerning the cease-fire in Laos: 
“Arrangements for a cease-fire will 
have to be made between those 
fighting in Laos and we are using 
our good offices to help them do it. 





you on that? 


Any substantial vio- 
lation of the cease- 
fire would put all 
those arrangements 
in jeopardy.” — 
{6] Sir JOHN BAL- 
Four, former British ambassador to 
Spain and Argentina, on the world 
situation: “Communist China has 
brought a strain of discord into the 
communist camp. The Chinese re- 
sent Soviet aid to bourgeois nation- 
alist groups and try to force the 


pace of world revolution. They 
boggle at the Soviet doctrine that 
war is not inevitable.” ... [7] 


Rosert GILRUTH, director of Project 
Mercury, on failure of the rocket: 
“We are confident a man in the 
capsule could have survived. This 
will in no way change our plan to 
stay with the Atlas as a booster 
for manned orbit launchings.” .. . 
[8] Vice Admiral ELTON W GReEN- 
FELL, U S Atlantic Fleet, speaking 
in Detroit: “Rather than talk our- 
selves down, let’s talk ourselves up 
for the great achievements we have 
made in military power. Overall, 
we are as strong as the Russians 
and are improving our own capa- 
bilities in all areas every day.” ... 
[9] Telephone operator to FRancIs 
STILLEY of the Omaha World-Her- 
ald, trying to reach Premier Fidel 
Castro in Cuba, person-to-person: 
“Are you serious?” [10] The 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, Delit- 
tling the recent flight of Gagarin 
into space: “I reach far out into 
space every time I say my prayers.” 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACCIDENTS—1 

The plain fact is that the vast 
majority of fatal automobile acci- 
dents are not caused by reckless 
or drunken drivers, but by ordi- 
nary decent citizens who haven’t 
mastered the art of defensive driv- 
ing. — Sypney J Harris, Detroit 
Free Press. 


AFRICA—2 

Africa these days is a cartogra- 
pher’s nightmare. Since 1956 more 
than a score of new independent 
nations’ boundaries have been 
drawn on the map of the Dark 
Continent. . . The leaders of the 
new African nations are as diverse 
as the peoples they lead, but they 
all have one thing in common: 
The new leaders are fired with de- 
sire for Africans to shape their 
own destinies, free of their former 
colonial masters——Max Price, Den- 
ver Post. 





ANXIETY—3 

It is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to be truly informed about all 
that goes on around us and beyond 
us, and yet we must strive to know 
so that we may understand, and 
throw our weight on the side of 
right. Meanwhile, tulips and daf- 
fodils bloom, and birds sing; he 
who is anxious needs only to see 
and hear, and to feel the air of 
spring—a happy antidote for the 
bitter melancholy of anxiety—N Y 
Times. 


AUTHORITY—4 

Masses of people bow in sub- 
servience to uncontrolled authority, 
bent to that authority’s will either 
by the threat of force or by the 
subtler and deadlier domination of 
false propaganda. — The Living 
Church. 
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BOOKS—Reading—5 

The ideal reader, who will never 
exist but may be approximated, 
should feel and understand the 
presentness of both the past and 
the present. He should know how 
the Greeks encountered the con- 
tinuous human dilemma and how 
Lewis Eliot walks thru the corri- 
dors of power, how Donne and oth- 
er writers of the 17th century came 
to terms with a chaos that resem- 
bles what smothers us, and how 
Graham Greene and Eliot have 
adjusted to the step of the winding 
stair we are stopped upon.—Harvey 
CurTIS WEBSTER, “Who Reads the 
Classics?” Saturday Review, 3-18- 
61. 


BUSINESS—Spirituality—6 

Separating spirituality and busi- 
ness is like trying to separate the 
roots of a plant from its branches. 
—Good Business. 


CHILDREN—Time—7 

We give our children everything 
—but time. Too seldom do we see 
groups of children sitting on the 
grass, feeling its cool dampness 
with their toes. Too rarely do we 
see them inspecting an ant hill, 
the petals of a flower, the intricate 
handiwork of a cocoon, or other 
beauties of nature to which they 
are closer than we are—closer by 
two or three feet and by twenty or 
thirty yrs. . . Most of all, they need 
time to wonder why and to seek 
the answers in their complex 
thoughts rather than in the “real 
world” of encyclopedias, libraries, 
and parental answers so soon im- 
posed on them.—WILLARD ABRAHAM, 
Ariz State Univ, “Let’s Give Our 
Kids Time to Wonder,” Today’s 
Health, 1-’61. 


COMMUNICATIONS—8 

In a simple rural society a soap- 
box, a healthy pair of lungs and 
the ability to walk to the village 
square give any citizen an oppor- 
tunity to reach the idea mktplace. 
However, in large urban communi- 
ties it is frequently necessary to 
resort to the dramatic, the off- 
beat and even occasionally to the 
poor-taste device to gain att’n.— 
Judge Ros’t J Burton, in a deci- 
sion in a New Rochelle, N Y, school 
controversy, quoted in Cuna Mu- 
tual Newsletter, Cuna Mutual Ins 
Society. 


CONTENTMENT—9 

As I watch my fellow citizens, I 
realize it’s not easy to be content 
with little. But it seems much 
harder to be content with a great 
deal.—BurTon HILLIs, Better Homes 
& Gardens. 


COURAGE—10 

True courage smiles. It cannot 
express itself otherwise. Courage is 
the prime virtue, the necessary 
element of existence, the birth of 
everything. Because it is in itself 
all positive, and cannot be di- 
vorced from love and creation, it 
is in itself happy—the only happi- 
ness—and a smile is the only form 
it can take on the human face.— 
CarLo Levi, “True Courage Smiles,” 
This Wk, 1-22-’61. 


CULTURE—I1 

Culture is nothing more than a 
perpetual attempt to eliminate 
prejudices, to emancipate the 
minds of men from all kinds of 
prepossessions. — Sir SARVEPALLI 
RADHAKRISHNAN, UNESCO Courier. 
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By Les Carpenter 


Quote congratulates Liz Carpen- 
ter on her new appointment as 
Executive Assistant to Vice-Presi- 
dent Lyndon B Johnson. Long 
known as a top newspaper woman, 
she was the first woman reporter 
to represent the U S at a NATO 
meeting in 1956; was press aid to 
Ladybird Johnson during the pres- 
idential campaign, and last month 
accompanied the Johnsons to Af- 
rica and Europe. Our Washington 
column will henceforth carry the 
single by-line, Les Carpenter> 


“ ” 


During Liz’s first day on her 


new job, when she was having a 
confidential telephone  conversa- 
tion, 45 tourists marched unan- 


nounced into her office. This broke 
the news that the so-called “cere- 
monial” Vice President’s office 
just off the Senate floor, which 
had been assigned to her, has been 
on the Capitol conducted tour 
route since former Vice President 
Richard M Nixon moved out. 
Johnson had made no use of it in 
the interim. He chose to retain for 
himself the Capitol office he had 
as Senate majority leader rather 
than use the one Nixon had. 


“ ” 


Ass’t Sec’y of Defense Arthur 
Sylvester calls himself “a member 
of McNamara’s band.” (Robert Mc- 
Namara is Sec’y of Defense.) 


Quilt 
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DEFINITION—Bung—12 

If you were to ask the average 
citizen, “What is a bung?” he would 
probably smile and scratch his 
head. A_ barrel-maker or cooper 
would promptly describe it as the 
plug or stopper for the bunghole. 
And the bunghole is the opening in 
the barrel staves for filling or 
emptying the barrel. Using the in- 
ventor term LIFO, familiar to busi- 
nessmen and accountants, the bung 
is the last item to go in the barrel 
and the first one out.—Esso Oil- 
ways, Magazine for Industry. 


DEPRESSION—13 

The farm depression of the past 
few years was important to—if not 
at the bottom of—the overall re- 
cession in our economy. Farmers 
could not afford to buy the things 
they needed. The pinch was passed 
on to the farm equipment manu- 
facturers and dealers, the steel in- 
dustry, small town businessmen, 
and on and on. The roots of the 
great depression of the 30’s were 
Planted in the nation’s soil. 
JAMES J Patton, The Machinist 


DRIVERS—14 

Countless writers have celebrated 
the earthy wisdom and deep philo- 
sophical insight of the average N Y 
City cab driver. His reputation is as 
secure as dogmatic reiteration and 
literary art can make it. Despite 
occasional misgivings, we have al- 
ways subscribed to the notion our- 
self, and if we have frequently 
found a hackie’s utterance to be 
something less than oracular, we 
have put it down to the difficulty 
of maintaining a perpetually high 
level of discourse amid the excite- 
ments and perils of midtown traf- 
fic—New Yorker. 








Philip E Mosely has a treatise in 
the April Foreign Affairs on “So- 
viet Myths and Realities,” which 
we can highly recommend to those 
interested in the relations between 
the Soviet and the West. Space 
limits us to only the main points. 
The author explains the difference 
in Khrushchev’s policy and that 
of the Stalinists, and delineates 
the misconceptions that have 
plagued the West in trying to in- 
terpret changes in the Soviet scene. 
This is a problem with which Pres 
Kennedy must cope. 


The question is explored as to 
whether Khrushchev has absolute 
power or whether he is controlled 
by unseen forces in the top Soviet 
hierarchy, as was presumed by his 
behavior at the Paris conference. 
This idea has been zealously spread 
abroad by Soviet emissaries. Is it 
propaganda to soften up the West 
and gain concessions? 


The relaxing of terrorism and 
punishments, the improvement of 
living standards and information 
on life in other countries, have led 
to wishful thinking on the part of 
the West that this would bring 
pressure on the Kremlin to modify 
Soviet policy at home and abroad. 
Mosely thinks not, but that these 
changes have increased Khrush- 
chev’s popularity and lessened ten- 
sion between the leaders and the 
led, and that the Soviet is not dig- 
ging its own grave; that the So- 
viet system is not likely to be torn 


J mining the magazines 
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ID 
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apart at the top nor to lose con- 
trol over its people nor to surren- 
der its ideology. 

During the decade of the 60’s we 
shall be dealing with a Soviet sys- 
tem growing in science, military 
and economic strength. And these 
strengths will promote a greater 
determination to dominate the 
world. 


“ ” 


A new magazine, Country Beau- 
tiful, was announced this week. It 
is published by a non-profit foun- 
dation in Brookfield, Wis, and has 
the backing of 350 midwestern 
businessmen. Father Michael P 
Dineen, a Roman Catholic priest, 
is the editor and publisher. But 
the magazine is non-sectarian. 

It is aimed at suburbanites and 
emphasizes nature, love of the 
land, community and home. The 
underlying theme is “the natural 
law” in religious belief, and the 
way to enjoy things money cannot 
buy. The ist issue will carry a 
September date, and the 1st print- 
ing will be 100,000 copies to be sent 
to prospective subscribers. There 
is no link between the publication 
and the Catholic Church. 


“ ” 


Parents’ Magazine will celebrate 
its 35th anniversary with a special 
issue in October. It will be devoted 
to the theme “family health.” 


Quike 
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EDUCATION—15 

The concept of adult education 
has changed profoundly since the 
beginning of the century, so much 
so that the term itself is no longer 
adequate to describe the scope and 
philosophy of its operations. . . To- 
day the pace of change is too swift. 
The newest college text in physics 
is likely to be out of date before it 
can be placed in the hands of the 
student. What is needed and 
what we are moving toward is 
lateral transmission to every senti- 
ent member of society of what has 
just been discovered, invented, cre- 
ated, manufactured, or marketed. 
—A C bE Porry, Adult Leadership. 


FATIGUE—16 

Chronic fatigue doesn’t come 
from doing things. It comes from 
the vexation and annoyance of 
trying to arrange to do something. 
That’s where the frustration of 
modern living comes in. Nobody 
does anything offhand or on the 
spur of the moment anymore. You 
have to set it up in advance. It 
has to be arranged—Hat Boyle, 
Denver Post. 


FOREIGN AID—17 

In the initial stages, foreign aid 
was administered with care by 
dedicated public servants. Of late 
it has tended to become a giant 
boondoggle administered in some 
cases by footloose Americans who 
either can’t or don’t want jobs at 
home. — DrREw PEarRSON, Denver 
Post. 


Quill 
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FREEDOM—18 

The American people have two 
jobs before them. One is to help 
keep the human race from pulver- 
izing itself in an insane nuclear 
exchange. The other is to safe- 
guard the freedom that belongs to 
the natural condition of man.— 
NoRMAN Cousins, Saturday Review. 


GOD—and Man—19 

A noted golf professional gave 
credit for his ability to win a big 
tournament to “The Man _ Up- 
stairs.” A famous Hollywood star, 
active in church work, referred to 
God in what some of us feel are 
almost blasphemous terms when 
she called Him “a living doll.” A 
noted author speaks of God as “a 
jolly good fellow.” Says Dr 
Henry Pope Mobley, Jr, of Louis- 
ville, Ky: “There is something very 
frightening about this changing of 
God to suit the changing times or 
to fit into the American scene; 
something frightening about our 
manipulation of the Creator for 
our own purposes. But there is an- 
other thing here; the God of re- 
ligion-in-gen’l is simply not a God 
at all, but an ephemeral illusion of 
our imaginations.—‘Popular Reli- 
gion,” Christian Observer, 11-16-’61. 


GOVERNMENT—20 

In olden days, say twenty or 
thirty years ago, it was customary 
to change governments and re- 
gimes by election, referendum, as- 
sassination or war. But lately, with 
the emergence of many newly in- 
dependent, rather fragile and un- 
settled states in Asia and Africa, 
the coup d’etat has become all the 
rage. . . An interesting variation of 
the coup d’etat is the coup de ra- 
dio. — STANLEY Karnow, “Power,” 
Esquire, 5-’61. 








HEALTH—Medicines—21 
Radio-detonated pellets have 
been designed to distribute medi- 
cine at specific points in the diges- 
tive system.—Mechanizx Illustrated. 


HISTOR Y—22 

What is history? The spectacle 
makes me think of something 
Hamilton Gibbs wrote after World 
War I. One of his characters goes 
down across Europe and likens 
what he sees to blindfolded camels 
turning an Egyptian water wheel. 
In their blindness they imagine 
themselves traveling great dis- 
tances, but in reality they are go- 
ing over the same old mill round. 
Is history just a vicious circle of 
recurring wars and calamities? Is 
it just a “tale told by an idiot, full 
of sound and fury signifying noth- 
ing?”—RaLtpH W Sockman, “God 
Gives the Answers,” Arkansas 
Methodist, 12-15-’60. 


HOUSING—23 

A nation that is partly ill-housed 
is not as strong as a nation with 
adequate homes for every family. 
A nation with ugly, crime-infested 
cities and haphazard suburbs does 
not present the same image to the 
world as a nation characterized by 
bright and orderly urban develop- 
ment.—Pres JOHN F KENNEDY, Time. 


ISRAEL—24 

Israel’s recent history in the field 
of foreign relations can be summed 
up concisely; no new enemies, but 
many new friends. The hostility of 
the Arab world remains, and other 
difficulties persist. But the circle 
of Israel’s friends has widened sig- 
nificantly. It is the policy to ex- 
tend and deepen friendships rather 
than to brood on enmities—Wat- 
TER Eytan, Hadassah Magazine. 


scrap book 


. .. prophecy fulfilled 


The exploit of the Russian 
Cosmonaut impels us to look 
back at the prophets. The ear- 
liest imaginary account of in- 
terplanetary travel was written 
by Lucian, a Greek, in the 
second century after Christ. 
He was the first science fiction 
writer, and envisioned a space- 
ship swept to the moon in a 
whirlwind. 


Jules Verne, 96 years ago, in 
his From Earth to the Moon, 
wrote of the firing of an arti- 
ficial satellite from southern 
Florida. Containing 3 men and 
2 dogs it went into orbit around 
the moon, was equipped with 
rockets which slowed it down, 
and ended up by plopping into 
the Pacific with no one hurt. 
His calculations oj trajectory 
and firing technique come very 
close to the actual procedure 
of today. He failed in one as- 
pect however, for he had the 
Russians collaborating with the 
Americans, and his augury 
ended: 


“Knowing the bold ingenuity 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, it is 
likely that the first such trav- 
elers would be Amcricans.” 


Gute 
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.. « lest we forget 


Poppy Day is celebrated each 
May on the Saturday before Me- 
morial Day. Poppies made by the 
disabled veterans in hospitals are 
sold by the American Legion Auz- 
iliary for rehabilitation work with 
the veterans. The poppy was cho- 
sen as a symbol from the poem by 
John McCrae, who died in France 
—WwW I: 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow 

Between the crosses, row on row, 

That mark our place; and in the 
sky 

The larks still singing bravely fly, 

Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the dead. Short days ago 


We lived, felt dawn, saw sun-set 
glow, 

Loved and were loved, and now we 
lie 


In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe! 


To you, from failing hands we 
throw 

The torch—be yours to hold it 
high! 


If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep, though poppies 
grow 
In Flanders fields. 


JET MEASURE—25 

The U S now is only five hours 
wide and two hours deep—by jet 
measure. — Pictorial Report, hm, 
United Aircraft Corp. 


JAPAN—Japanese—26 

Every citizen of Japan is now 
covered by some kind of health ins 
—and only the doctors are com- 
plaining. Gov’t offices and private 
businesses cover 43.3 million Jap- 
anese and their families in health- 
ins plans of long standing. Nat'l 
health ins, now fully underway, 
covers 49 million more. There are 
special programs for orphans, poor 
people and convicts. Fees charged 
by physicians and dentists are the 
same under all ins plans—and it is 
the low level of these fees which 


brings complaints from medical 
men. Doctors say they now earn 
less than barbers—U S News & 


World Report. 


LANGUAGE—27 

Scientists hope some day to be 
able to talk to porpoises, which 
speak a language consisting of 
grunts, whistles, moans and creak- 
ings. Many of the records we hear 
on the radio must have been de- 
signed as study aids in this worth- 
while project—BILL VauGHaN, St 
Louis Post Dispatch. 


LAOS—28 

Laos is not in the normal sense 
one country. It is a combination of 
mountains, jungle and plains 
sparsely populated by a congeries 
of tribes who not long ago consti- 
tuted three separate and loosely 
organized kingdoms. Its people are 
placid by disposition and by their 
Buddhist religion. Power is exer- 
cised by a small elite—Washing- 
ton Post. 


Week of May 21-28 


Nat'l Salvation Army Wk 


May 21—Whitsunday or Pente- 
cost, commemorating descent of 
the Holy Spirit. . . Shavuot, Jewish 
Holy Day, begins 2 day commemo- 
ration of the Revelation of Mt 
Sinai. . . 80 yrs ago (1881) Ameri- 
can Red Cross was organized in 
Washington, D C, by Clara Barton. 

20 yrs ago (1941) German 
submarine sank the U S merchant 
ship Robin Moor. Pres Roosevelt 
proclaimed “unlimited state of na- 
tional emergency,” World War II. 

.. 5 yrs ago (1956) 2nd hydrogen 
bomb test on island of Namu, a 
Bikini atoll in the Pacific. 


May 22—Nat’l Maritime Day... 
105 yrs ago (1856) Preston S 
Brooks of S Carolina savagely beat 
up Charles Sumner of Mass on 
floor of the Senate, in rage at 
Sumner’s “Crime Against Kansas” 
speech. 


May 23—260 yrs ago (1701) Capt 
Wm Kidd was hanged in London 
for piracy and murder. . . 50 yrs 
ago (1911) N Y City public library 
was dedicated by Pres Wm Howard 
Taft. . . 20 yrs ago (1941) Joe Louis 
defended his heavyweight title 
against Buddy Baer, retaining the 
championship. . . 5 yrs ago (1956) 
Premier Mendes- France resigned 
aS Minister of State in disagree- 
ment on French Algerian policy. 


May 24—Empire Day, celebration 
of Queen Victoria’s birthday in 





Eng and Canada. 
(1626) Manhattan Island was pur- 
chased from the Indians for $24 by 


. 335 yrs ago 


Peter Minuit, director of Dutch 
West India Trading Co... 105 yrs 
ago (1856) abolitionist John Brown 
murdered 5 pro-slavery men in 
Kansas. . . 20 yrs ago (1941) Ger- 
man battleship Bismarck sank 
British HMMS Hood near Iceland 
with 1,341 men lost. 


May 25—125 yrs ago (1836) for- 
mer Pres John Quincy Adams, 
then in House of Representatives, 
opposed annexation of Texas for 
fear of war with Mexico. . . 35 yrs 
ago (1926) Mammoth Cave, Ky, 
was dedicated as a national park. 


May 26—75 yrs ago (1886) 
Jolson, famous theatrical person- 
ality. ..5 yrs ago (1956) Gen Cur- 
tis LeMay, chief of Strategic Air 
Command, predicted that by 1959 
Soviet Air Forces could destroy the 
U S by surprise attack. 


b Al 


May 27—Poppy Day, celebrated 
by American Legion (see GEM BOX). 
.. . 30 yrs ago (1931) Auguste Pi- 
card and Charles Kipler ascended 
52,498 ft in a balloon above the 
Swiss Alps to test stratosphere 
rays. . . 20 yrs ago (1941) 4 British 
battleships sank the German ship 
Bismarck, World War II. 


Quill 
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LAWS—29 

Every law in nature we use for 
a definite purpose. Now we are 
learning that there are mental and 
spiritual laws which parallel phys- 
ical laws. If there is a law of at- 
traction and repulsion in physics, 
then there will be a mental law 
that operates in just the same 
way. Should we discover the atti- 
tudes in the minds of those who 
live successfully, we should find 
that they are living affirmatively 
and constructively. — ERNEST 
HoimEs, “Secret of Successful Liv- 
ing,” Science of the Mind, 5-’61. 


LEADERSHIP—30 

Leadership always has been and 
always will be the target for the 
disgruntled. The most sincere mo- 
tives can be questioned and the 
most capable action criticized. 
Leadership can be the victim of 
those who let imagination rather 
than reason determine the results 
expected —Tile and Mill, hm, Eli 
Lilly Co. 


MUSIC—Musicians—31 

The musician may sing to you of 
the rhythm which is in all space, 
but he cannot give you the ear 
which arrests the rhythm nor the 
voice which echoes it. — Kanim 
Grpran, The Prophet (Knopf). 


MONEY—32 

One of the first arts of life is to 
have no delicacy about money.— 
Geo Bernarp SHAw in To a Young 
Actress: The Letters of Bernard 
Shaw to Molly Tompkins, edited by 
PETER TOMPKINS (Potter). 


ORIGINALITY—33 


Originality is simply a pr of 
fresh eyes. — T W Hiccinson, 
Forbes. 

PEACE—34 


Mankind has always yearned for 
peace. The fact that, since the es- 
tablishment of the sovereign na- 
tion-states, we have never achieved 
it does not prove that peace is an 
unapproachable ideal. But it cer- 
tainly makes clear that the meth- 
ods we have hitherto applied to 
achieve peace have been inade- 
quate.—EmMeErRy Reves, “Why Waste 
Time Discussing Disarmament?” 
Look, 3-28-’61. 


PROPAGANDA—35 

If we fail to minister to the real 
needs of people we are quickly re- 
minded of our oversight. Latin 
American students are quoted as 
saying, “You Protestants seem to 
be concerned only about getting 
people to stop smoking, drinking, 
and dancing; when the Commu- 
nists speak to us, they talk about 
feeding the starving, teaching the 
illiterate, and putting an end to 


exploitation and injustice.”—‘Gos- 
pel & Grain,” Christian Advocate, 
12-8-’60. 


PUERTO RICO—36 

Whereas “Operation Bootstrap” 
is the ingenious economic scheme 
by which Puerto Rico has raised 
its per capita income, Operations 
Serenidad expresses a determina- 
tion to preserve and foster Puerto 
Rican culture. Ponce de Leon es- 
tablished the original colony in 
1508. Puerto Rico is therefore 
steeped in a Spanish culture that 
began almost a century before 
Jamestown and more than a cen- 
tury before Plymouth Colony.— 
Brooks ATKINSON, N Y Times. 


Oo, > 


Tempo of th 


A grim President faces a deadly 
serious situation—Cuba. Since his 
inauguration he has been beset 
with crises—the Congo, Laos, the 
Cosmonaut, and now Cuba. The 
failure of the Revolutionary forces 
is a defeat for the U S. Kennedy 
proclaimed earlier that the U S 
would not intervene in the civil 
war there. We became involved 
when he later stated that our sym- 
pathy was with the Revolutionists. 
Men were recruited and trained on 
U S soil. In the eyes of the world 
the U S underwrote the rebellion. 

Russia accused the U S of insti- 
gating the invasion, said that the 
Soviet saved Cuba, and made a 
veiled threat to fight the U S. On- 
ly Guatemala backed the U S in 
the UN. Great Britain, shoulder to 
shoulder, has sent warships to pro- 
tect British citizens. Also Macmil- 
lan is pressing Khrushchev for an 
answer on the cease-fire in Laos. 
One is expected today. 

In reply to Krushchev, Pres 
Kennedy proclaimed that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is still in effect, that 
“Cuba must not be abandoned to 
the Communists. And we do not 
intend to abandon it, either.” Also 
that if the Latin American coun- 
tries do not stand by their com- 
mitments, we will go it alone. How? 
By a complete blockade to prevent 
Communist help from _ reaching 
Castro, and by fighting if neces- 
sary. The U S has lost the respect 
and support of almost all the coun- 
tries of the world by allowing the 
Communists a stronghold on its 
doorstep. 






axTimes 


News from Cuba is conflicting. 
Castro was reported wounded men- 
tally as well as physically in the 
invasion. A dispatch just now says 
he is leading the militia. The fail- 
ure of the Revolutionary Forces is 
laid to disorganization and squab- 
bling among the forces. 

Pres Kennedy called a 2-hour 
session of the Cabinet, Congres- 
sional and party leaders. He also 
called in Richard Nixon. A firm 
stand and a blockade during the 
Eisenhower administration might 
have prevented the Communist 
take-over. 

Events caused a quick approval 
by the House Appropriations Comm 
of a $500 million aid to Latin 
America. The hard question facing 
Pres Kennedy and Congress is 
whether the nation really means 
to stand on the Monroe Doctrine. 
Attorney-Gen Robert Kennedy 
says that this can be done without 
violating our neutrality laws. Pres 
Kennedy stated: “let it be clearly 
understood that this gov’t will not 
hesitate in meeting its primary 
obligations which are the security 
of our own nation.” 

If he is courageous enough to do 
it, a big defeat for world commu- 
nism can be won. 
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I never learned to drive a car 
But pause... 
Consider my contribution to 
The safety cause. 
—MAGGIE CULVER Fry, 
Oklahoma Today. 
37 
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RACE—Negro—38 

New figures from the U S Cen- 
sus Bureau show this: One third 
of all the Negroes in the U S now 
live in the 25 biggest cities—but 
only one seventh of all the whites 
live in those cities. Add up the 
population figures of all 25 cities 
and you find one of every five 
persons is a Negro. In the country 
as a whole, one of every ten per- 
sons is a Negro. In suburban areas, 
however, only one person in 25 is 
a Negro. This percentage of Ne- 
groes is far below the nat’l average. 
—U S News & World Report. 


RELIGION—39 

Real religion is a way of life, not 
a white cloak to be wrapped around 
us on Sunday morning and then 
tossed aside into the 6-day closet 
of unconcern.—Wm A Warp, Scan- 


dal Sheet, Graham (Tex) Rotary 
Club. 

RETIREMENT—40 

Our changing culture no longer 
envisages a 3-generation house- 


hold. Oldsters today are usually on 
their own before and after retire- 
ment. The retiree today often lives 
a longer life in retirement than 
his grandfather lived during his 
entire lifetime. — Samuet E HAnp, 
“Aging with a Future,” Adult 
Leadership, 4-’61. 


RUSSIA—41 

In the USSR three-quarters of 
the nat’l income is now used for 
individual consumption and approx 
a fourth for accumulation, i e, for 
expanding industrial and agricul- 
tural production. Thus, the whole 
nat’l income is spent in the inter- 
ests of the working people.—ALEx- 


ANDER DMITRIEV, Economist, “Plan- 
ning the Soviet Economy,’ USSR, 
3-61. 
SAFETY—42 

There is no magic formula, no 
short cut, no cure-all for traffic 


accidents and fatalities. The prob- 
lem cannot be solved overnight. . . 
To train a scientific genius to peak 
performance is futile however, if, 


in a split second, his productive 
life is lost because he or some 
other automobile driver lacked 


proper preparation or is apathetic- 
ally careless in carrying out this 
universal activity of present day 
life—Judge SHERMAN G F'INESILVER 
in speech to Federal Safety Coun- 
cil. 


SCHOOLS—43 

On a hot April afternoon, two 
men wearing open sandals and 
straw hats, marks of Guatemala’s 
rural population, walked into the 
office of the Director of SCIDE 
(Servicio Cooperativo Interameri- 
cano de Educacion). They had 
come from the village of Ojorcai- 
bal. They had left at 2 in the 
morning, had walked 12 mi’s over 
rough terrain to the nearest point 
to the bus and had spent ten hrs 
on the bus. They had come, ac- 
cording to the one who acted as 
spokesman, “To ‘thank you’ for all 
the people in Ojarcaibal for what 
SCIDE had done for our school.”— 
RIcHARD J Brett, “Hungry for Ed- 
ucation,” American Teacher Mag. 


SELF KNOWLEDGE—44 

To be granted the opportunity to 
know one’s true self, a self much 
greater and finer than one has 
ever dared to suspect, such is in- 
deed the gift of gifts. Also it is one 
that only a handful of men ever 
are allowed to receive—and these 
but once in a lifetime. When a man 
has this gift of gifts bestowed on 
him, all his highest desires are 
immediately realized. — WaLtTer E 
E.uiott, “The Gift of Gifts,” Part- 
ners, 12-’60. 


SPACE—45 

Man’s first flight outside the at- 
mosphere and on the edge of the 
earth’s immediate field of gravity 
is a remarkable step. Whether this 
step was taken by a Russian, 
American, Briton or Indian, it 
marks another chapter in the his- 
tory that has been written by 
man’s curiosity —Indianapolis Star. 


SPACE AGE—46 

It’s not money but trained men 
that may slow down the Navy’s 
Polaris submarine program. For 
every new Polaris crew, the Navy 
must train almost 1,000 techni- 
cians—U S News & World Report. 


SPENDING—47 

The American people spend more 
money each yr to buy and operate 
automobiles than the total nat’ 
income of Canada and Mexico 
combined.—Service. 


STATESMEN—48 

It is unfortunate that true states- 
men must spend most of their ac- 
tive lives protecting the public 
from the selfish designs of dema- 
gogues.—DovucLas MEeEapor, Matador 
(Tex) Tribune. 


One aptitude I’ve always naa 

Is how to keep from looking 
mad 

When someone starts an inter- 
view 

With: “Now then, Tom, if I 

were you...” 
—Tom Symincton, Look. 
49 
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TECHNOLOGY—50 

Our up-to-date technology is 
spawning out-of-date people. The 
contemporary burst of discovery 
and research is doubling our fund 
of knowledge every 11 years. The 
process is accelerated as whole new 
fields of study are added. Ameri- 
cans can no longer plan lifetime 
occupations without re-learning.— 
MarTIN Essex, Scholastic Teacher. 


TV—51 

Thinking together about “man 
and his problems” is not an espe- 
cially popular indoor sport these 
days—especially on television, the 
general success of “Continental 
Classroom” notwithstanding. The 
aim of television seems to be in 
the direction of helping man to es- 
cape his problems _ indefinitely.— 
Presbyterian Life. 


WISDOM—52 

In each wise comment by some 
great man or woman, I recognize 
a brain throb of my own. I thrill 
with a sort of parental pride to 
discover that someone else has had 
my thought; has nurtured and 
polished it, and launched it for all 
the world to see.—GENEVIEVE KNuD- 
TSON, The Farmer’s Wife. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


An exasperated salesman aband- 
oned his car in a no-parking zone, 
and left this note: 

“T’ve circled this block 20 times. 
I have an appointment and must 
keep it or lose my job. Forgive us 
our trespasses.” 

Upon returning, 
note: 

“T’ve circled this block 20 years. 
If I don’t give you a ticket I’ll lose 
my job. Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.”—JIm HENRY. a 


he found this 


“ ” 


A nervous citizen asked a prom- 
inent scientist if it were possible 
for an atomic bomb to destroy the 
earth. 

“Suppose it does,” replied the 
scientist, with a shrug. “It isn’t as 
if the earth were a major planet.” 
—Scandal Sheet, Graham (Tex) 
Rotary Club. b 


“ ” 


A reporter from a big city news- 
paper stopped to visit a friend 
who ran a little country weekly. 

He asked his friend, “How can 
you keep up your circulation in a 
town where everyone already 
knows what everyone else is do- 
ing?” 

The editor grinned: “They know 
what everyone’s doing, all right, 
but they read the paper to see 
who’s been caught at it.”—Leisure. c 


Qué 
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I Laughed At This One 


HARRY RAMSAY 

A tourist in Africa, recently 
saw a hunter complete with 
pith helmet, rifle, and bush 
jacket, but standing only two 
feet tall, at the bar. 

“Good Gosh!” he whispered 
to the bartender. “Who is he? 
How did it happen that a big 
game hunter is so tiny?” 

“Mr Bedford,” called’ the 
bartender. “Here’s someone 
else who’d like to hear about 
the time you told the witch 
doctor he was a fake!” 
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A collision at sea between two 
naval vessels is a serious matter 
for the skippers involved. An offi- 
cer with such a mishap noted in 
his record knows that his chances 
for promotion are slight. Adm Jer- 
auld Wright (Ret’d), recent At- 
lantic Fleet comdr, tells about a 
lieut who was well aware of that 
fact. 

The young officer, in his first 
command, had the misfortune to 
collide with another ship during 
maneuvers. During the _ resulting 
confusion, the adm in charge of 
the operation signaled: “What do 
you propose to do now?” 

The unhappy lieut signaled back: 


“Buy a small farm, sir.” — WALTER 
Trouwan, Chicago Tribune Press 
Service. d 


soreeseeee Qpelbte-able QUIPS «+--+ 


Ellen Terry, when she was close 
to 80, playing the trial scene in 
The Merchant of Venice, approach- 
ed Portia’s “quality of mercy” 
speech. Her face suddenly became 
bleak and lost. She struggled vain- 
ly for a moment, then moved down 
to the footlights. 

“T am a very silly old lady,” she 
said, “and I cannot remember what 
I have to say.” Almost to a man, 
the audience shouted the lines and 
cheered as she smiled her thanks 
and returned to her place.—Sir 
CEepRIcC HARDWICKE, A Victorian in 
Orbit, (Doubleday). e 


“ ” 


The late columnist Arthur Bris- 
bane refused William Randolph 
Hearst’s offer of a six-month’s 
holiday. 

“There are two reasons why I 
will not. The first is that if I quit 
writing my column for half a year, 
it might affect the circulation of 
your newspaper. The second reason 
is that it might mnot.’—Personnel 
Administration. f 


“ ” 


A woebegone-looking adventurer 
reached the riverside, and ap- 
proached the old boatman who op- 
erated the ferry across the stream. 
“Dad,” he whined, “I’m broke and 
have to get across the river. Will 
you trust me for it?” 

“Fare’s only a quarter,” said the 
ferryman. 

“I know it, but I haven’t got a 
nickel,” explained the traveller. 

The old boatman took a puff at 
his pipe. “Well, mister,” he said, 
“if you ain’t got a nickel you won't 
be no better off on the other side 
than you are here.” — Sunshine 
Magazine. g 


A recent moon-shot revealed a 


busy signal — proving there are 
women on the moon! — VIVIAN 
THOMPSON. 


“ ” 


Ministers are simply travel agents 
for the straight and narrow.—Cy 
N PEACE. a 


“ ” 


A friend of mine whose wife has 
been bitten by the bowling bug, 
now refers to her as “my spare 
lady.”—PETER VEALE. 


“ ” 


—— 


It won’t be long until the flies 
come around making screen tests. 
— LOWELL NussBaum, Indianapolis 
Star. 


“ ” 


Some parents refuse to see the 
handwriting on the wall until they 
become landlords.—Morris BENDER, 
Catholic Digest. 


“ ” 


When a man hunts a title, he 
goes to the inder. When a woman 
hunts a title, she goes abroad.— 
Kay Dee, Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“ ” 


With all the attention being paid 
to Russia’s first cosmonaut, the 
seven American astronauts may be 
forgiven if they feel more like for- 
get-me-nauts.—Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune. 


“ ” 


One of the most difficult instru- 
ments to play well is second fiddle. 
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Fed Up 
A Japanese doctor in Tokyo be- 
lieves that food affects human per- 


sonalities, and if you want to im- 
prove your temperament suggests 


bananas for tolerance, tea for re- 
finement, and carrots for good 
naturedness.—News item. 


Apparently it’s what we eat 
That makes us what we are, 

And if we ate the proper foods 
There’d never be a war, 


There’d never be a trace of hate 
Or evil passions stirred, 

Nor ever once an angry look 
Or sneer or unkind word. 


So all we need to do is get 
The food that’s recommended, 
And, eating what the doctor says, 
Our meanness will be ended. 


Bananas, then, for breakfast 
For dinner and for lunch, 

Along with carrots which, forsooth, 
We'll resolutely munch. 


and 


Our carrots and bananas we'll 
Wash down with cups of tea, 
And all be saints, and die at last 

Of sheer monotony. 
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Quizmaster: “How many success- 
ful jumps must a_ para-trooper 


make before he graduates?” 


Contestant: “All of them.” — 
Prod. h 
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A refugee couple arrived in the 
U S. After much red tape and years 
of study they were finally made 
citizens. The husband rushed into 
the kitchen with the long-awaited 
news. 

“Anna, Anna,” he shouted, “at 
last we’re Americans!” 

“Fine,” replied the wife. 
you wash the dishes.” 


” 


“Now 
—Philnews. i 
“It says here,” the first spinster 
told her spinster friend, ‘a woman 
just lost her second husband—and 
had him cremated.” 

“That’s life for you,” the other 
remarked bitterly. “Some of us 


can’t get one — and others have 
husbands to burn!” — The Goat, 
hm, Great Northern RR. j 


“Just what good have you done 
for humanity?” asked the judge, 
before passing sentence on the 
pickpocket. 

“Well,” replied’ the 
criminal thoughtfully, 
three or four 
regularly.”’— 


confirmed 
“I’ve kept 
detectives working 
Watchman Examiner. k 


Two ladies 
each other for 
the street. 

“Oh, Mary,” exclaimed one of 
them. “So many things have hap- 
pened to me since I saw you last. 
I’ve had all my teeth taken out 

. and a new stove and refriger- 
ator put in!”—Capper’s Weekly. 1 


who had not seen 
a long time met on 


“I can’t figure it out,” said the 
small boy trying to get his father 
to help him with his arithmetic. 
“If a carpenter was paid $3 a day, 
how much did he earn in 4 days?” 

“No wonder you can’t figure it 
out,” repl’d his father. “That’s not 
arithmetic—that’s ancient history!” 
—United Mine Workers Jnl. m 
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only 


$5350 


is a book about Tomorrow—and 
the Day After. This isn’t a volume written 
to scare the wits out of you; nor is it 4 
forecast solely of sunny days ahead, It is 
a realistic treatise written to help condi- 
tion you to changes before you collide sud- 
denly with them. 

Says William Morris, well-known syn- 
dicated columnist and compiler of refer- 
ence books: “Maxwell Droke has written 
a remarkable book on the future. If such a 
book had been at hand to guide me, the 
course of my life would have been smooth- 
er. 


Writes Paul Harvey, radio and televi- 


Order your 


This is the 


challenging book by 


f 


What kind of a world will 
you—and your children — 
live in 15 or 20 years 


from now? 


Sweeping changes are coming in the world 

-not in the dim, distant future, but with- 
in your active lifetime. What should you be 
doing now to meet these conditions—and 
to help your children cope with them? 


sion commentator: “A generation that has 
come to respect the depth perception of 
Maxwell Droke as an historian will now 
see the future through his eyes. A terrific 
remedy for tired blood.” 

“Not everyone will agree with everything 
in this book,” says Maynard E. Sensen- 
brenner, Mayor of Columbus, Ohio, “for 
it is a challenging volume. It stimulates 
thought—leads to debate—and that is De- 
mocracy in Action.” 

Charles P. Lindecamp, Principal of 
Garfield Heights High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, agrees: “This book should be on 
the ‘must’ reading list for all Americans.” 


‘on approval” copy today. Examine it for 10 days and 


see for yourself. Then either return the book for credit or send 
us $3.50 plus a few cents for packing and postage. (If you prefer 
to pay now, send us only $3.50 and we'll prepay postage. Same re- 
turn privilege—prompt refund assured.) 


America’s largest publish of Sp 
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THRUSTON B Morton, Republican 
nat’l chmn, in memo to party lead~- 
ers: “Under Truman we suffered 
and eventually defeated govern- 
ment-by-cronyism. We can do the 
same with the government-by-col- 
lege-roommate.” 1-Q-t 

Kay Starr, night-club_ singer, 
gives this advice to newcomers to 
the stage: “If you're an actor—act! 
If you’re a singer—sing! If you’re 
good at both be sure to take time 


out to count your money.” 2-Q-t 
Sen Kenneth Keating (R-NY) 
quipped: “Pres Press Sec’y Pierre 


Salinger is the thinking man's fil- 
ter.” 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 








Quote does not test any products. 


Gadgets are getting so handy 
and automatic around the house, 
the housewife may find herself re- 
placed by this onslaught of auto- 
mation. New for more leisure are: 
Combination salad-maker meat- 
grinder with vacuum base to pre- 
vent jiggling. White enamel $9.95— 
Chrome $10.95. Manually operated. 
Rival Mfg Co, Kansas City 29, Mo. 
Electric combinations available at 


department stores everywhere. 
More expensive. 
Electric polisher for furniture, 


shoes and windows with 2 brushes 
and washable lambswool buffer. 
Lightweight, can be hung on wall. 


We only report them 


General Electric Portable Appli- 
ance Dept, Bridgeport, Conn. $19.95. 

Small portable electric pencil 
sharpener, operated by one hand. 
Sharpens pencil in 5 seconds—bat- 
tery operated. Streamlined conven- 
ience, modern design. No cords, no 


switches, no plugs, no handles to 
turn. Mastercraft, 275-T, Congress 
St, Boston, Mass. $4.95. 


Time delay switch will mount on 
any existing electric plate—gives 
you time to get off the porch or 
down the dark hall before light 
turns off automatically. Bracken 
Co, Dept PP, 13576 Daventry St, 
Pacoima, Calif. $2.95. 


